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ROTTERDAM. 


the Rngiish ven lace of sterling interest to 

er. Its ae of hard- 
~ eo and woollens from our flourish- 
ing seats of manufacture, are extensive, and 
its commercial industry is untiring; but, 
apart from this recognition, Rot- 
terdam is remem in literary history as 
the — of Erasmus, and the residence 


of Bayle. 
* is situate in Lat. 51° 554’ .e. 
rE near the mouth of the 
olland. It ranks next after = 
ise, and 


rst place 
in the assembly of the states the 


the country. Some of these canals are so 
large as to admit vessels of considerable 
burthen to land their cargoes at the ware- 
houses of the merchants. Many of them 
pe Hing si vith tones pt gh the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide twice a 
 saancaipas stagnation bee toca dr 
a source of recreation to the 
inhabitants. Over some of the canals are 
drawbridges ; but over others, the bri are 
ent, except for the breadth of three 
in She contes ot Sie seek, shat. Seas, 
a pl opening upon hinges, in order to 
afford a passage for th the masts of small 





amaller cities. It is of triangular form, the 
longest side extending a mile and a half in 
the direction of the river. On the land side 


through the city, is divided into two channels, 
juppiying numberless canals, which abound 

here more than in any other place throughout 
Vou, xx11. E 


“ The houses are built of small bricks, in a 
peculiar style of architecture. They are very 
lofty, and, in many, the higher stones poaject 
over those Sanath, 80 as to Ee. the upper 
part of the building several feet out of the 

ndicular. In their interior accommo- 
dations they are convenient rather than ele- 
t. The windows are much than 
what is usual either in France or 
Some have mirrors attached ‘to them, i _ such 
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a manner that the person inside'can see at 
his ease whatever occurs in the street, in 


both directions, In many houses the ground 
floor is not inhabited, but merely ‘serves, 
with its gate and arched passage, for an 
entrance to the warehouses. “The streets are 
generally long and narrow, and some of them 
so similar in appearance as often to mislead 
the stranger. e Boomtjes, corruptly called 
Boom-quay, is the finest. It extends along 
the Maese, and thus commands a pleasing 
prospect over that river. The small house in 
which the celebrated Bayle resided, while he 
held the professorship of philosophy and his- 
wy here, My situated in this street, and is 
still pointed out to strangers. 

* The public buildings are remarkable 
neither for number nor elegance. The Stadt- 
house is an old fashioned brick edifice ; the 


Exchange, an oblong, with a covered walk Thi 


on each side. The cathedral As Laurence 
contains an exquisitely wrought screen o 
brass, by which the chois ‘is separated from 
the rest of the church. Its summit also 
commands ay extensive prospect, exhibiting 
the Hague, Leyden, and Dort, in different 
directions. This cathedral .eontains the 
monument of admiral ie Wit Rotterdam 
enjoys the advant: of a public library, a 
sabia of ‘antiqulties, ena" Gos of natural 

istory: an academy of sciences was also 
founded here, in 1771.” 

The celebrated statue of Erasmus is placed 
in a conspicuous situation on one of the 
canals. An engraving of this memorial, as 
well as of the in which us Was 


_ born, has alréady appeared in our Miscellany. 
page 385.) 


Vol: vii. 

~- "This “town also gave birth to the cele- 
brated Vanderwerfe, whose works were so 
highly esteemed by the elector palatine, that 


‘he conferred on him the honour of knight- 
“hood, ennobled his descendants, and accom- 


panied these marks of favour by the more 
solid testimony of a liberal pension and seve- 
ral valuable presents. This painter excelled 
in historical: subjects. His‘ brother, Peter 
Vanderwerfe, who distinguished himself as a 


painter of portraits, was born near this city.” 


The vicinity of Rotterdam, though flat, is 
thickly studded with villas, with gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. Onmany of the entrances 
are inscribed characteristic mottoes; as 
“ Hope and repose,”—“ The Abode of Peace,” 


-— Peace is my garden,”— Consider those 


beneath you.” 

“ As a commercial emporium, Rotterdam 
enjoys several advan . The navigation 
of the Maese brings to it an extended inland 
‘traffic. ‘The ice breaks up earlier in spring 
than at Amsterdam, and a single tide wafts a 
vessel from its q to the main sea; 
whereas the navigation of the Zuyder Zee 
to the Texel is intricate and tedious. In 
antiquity it may also claim superiority over 
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the last-named city. It was a privileged 
town, secured by fortifications, so early as 
the thirteenth century... Its prosperity pro- 
ssively increased from that period, till the 
invasion by France in 1795.” During ‘its 
connexion with that power, so great and so 
rapid was its decline, that while in 1802 its 
number of ships amounted to 1,786, in 1808 
it had sunk to 65, and in the subsequent 
years its trade was utterly extinct. On the 
restoration of general peace in 1814, its ship- 
ing interest sprung up again with wonder- 
ul energy, insomuch that the number of 
vessels in 1817 nearly equalled that in 1802. 
Its commercial transactions are chiefly 
with the north of Europe; by much the 
greater proportion of its tonnage being en- 
in ing the bulky productions 

of the Baltic, corn, timber, flax,’ and hemp. 
e peculiar commerce of the town may be 
said to be madder, geneva, and refined sugar.* 


CHERRIES. 

Cuerrigs were first ted jn Britain one 
hundred years before Christ ; and afterwards 
brought from Flanders, and planted in Kent, 
with such success, that an orchard of thirty- 
two acres produced, in the year 1540, 1,004. 
Miller has enumerated a great variety; but 
since his time, their culture has much in- 
creased. 

“ Cherries (says Sturm) are a fruit which, 
from their sweetness mixed with a pleasing 
acidity, quench the thirst, allay the fever of 
the bivod in the heat of summer, and prevent 
the bad humours to which we are but too 
liable at this season. In the first place, 


they quench the thirst by their sharpness, ~ 


which contracts the glands, cools the parched 
tongue, and moistens the dry palate. This 
method of appeasing the thirst in hot wea- 
ther is much to be preferred ‘to all those 
drinks with which we fill ourselves, and 
only the more increase our heat and perspi- 
ration. But, besides the cherries quenching 
our thirst in the most pleasing way, they 
have a cooling quality, which tempers the 
heat of the blood, calms the’ animal spirits, 
of which the too great impetuosity and agi- 
tation affect and weaken the nerves Thi 
‘the wholesome juice of the cherries, their 
acidity, and their astringent virtue, cool us 
delightfully in the great heats, prevent the 
blood from being too thick, thin the fluids, 
and keep them from corrupting.” t 

Peacham, author of the Complete Gentle- 
man, published in the reign of Jamés I., who 
was reduced to poverty in his old ‘age, and 
chiefly subsisted by writing little penny books 
for children, says: “ July I'would have drawn 
in a jacket of light yellow, eating cherries, 
with his face and bosom sun-bumt.”’ 

® Abridged, in the main, from the Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia, vol. vii, 
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Sir Hugh Platt, in his Garden of Eden, 
relates the following curious anecdote of a 
c etree :—“ Sir Francis Carew, on Queen 
izabeth’s visit to him at Beddington, in 
Surrey, led her Majesty to a cherry-tree, 
whose fruit he had of purpose kept back 
from ripening, at the least, one month after 
all cherries had taken their farewell of Eng- 
land. This secret he performed by straining 
a tent, or cover of canvass, over the whole 
tree, and wetting the same uow and then 
with a scoop or horn, as the heat of the 
weather required; and so by withholding 
the sunbeams from reflecting upon the ber- 
ries, they grew both great and were very long 
before they had gotten their perfect cherry- 
Majess and when he was assured of her 
jesty’s coming, he removed the tent, and 
a peep days brqught them to their full 
maturity.” P. T. 





| Anecvote Gallery. 


TALES OF THE TOMB. 
Can any of our readers offer a satisfactory 
solution of the following horrible phenomena, 
which we extract from Captain Alexan- 
der’s recent very entertaining Transatlantic 
Sketches ? and which we think unique in 
the order of the hideous :— 

“ It is not generally known, that in Barba- 
dogs th. < is a mysterious vault, in which no 
one now dares to deposit the dead: it is in a 
churchyard near the sea-side. In 1807, the 
first coffin that was deposited in it, was that 
of a Mrs. Goddard; in )808, a Miss A. M. 
Chase was placed in it; and in 18)2, Miss 
D. Chase. fa the end of 1812, the vault was 
opened for the body of the Hon. T. Chase; 
wi three Sa coffins were ary in a 
co state, having been apparently tossed 
from their places. Again was the vault 
opened, to receive the hody of an infant, and 
the four coffins, all of lead, and very heavy, 
were Lieumt) much disturbed. In 1816, a 
Mr. Brewster’s bags. Wap placed in the vault, 
and again great disorder was ap t amon, 
the coffins. In 1819,a Mr. Clarke was pl: 
in the vault; and, as before, the coffins were 
in confusion. 

time that the vault was opened, the 
were replaced in their proper situa- 
tions: that is, three. on the ground, side by 
side, and the others laid on them. The 
vault was then atly closed; the door, 
(3 massive stone, which required six or seven 
men to move,) was cemented by masons; 
and though the floor was of sand, there were 
no marks of footsteps, or water. 

The last time the vault was opened was in 
1819. Lord Combermere was then present; 
and the coffins were found thrown confusedly 
about the vault—some with the heads down, 
and others up. What oe have occasioned 
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this phenomenon? In no other vault in the 
island has this ever occurred. Was it an 
earthquake which occasioned it, or the effects 
of an inundation in the vault ? 

In England there was a parallel occurrence 
to this, some years ago, at Haunton, in Suf- 
folk. It is stated, that on opening a vault 
there, several leaden coffins, with wooden 
cases, which had been fixed on biers, were 
found displaced, to the great consternation of 
the villagers. The coffins were again placed 
as before, and the vault properly closed, when 
again another of the family dying, they were 
a second time found cisplaced; and two 
years after that, they were not only found all 
off their biers, but one coffin, (so heavy as 
to require eight men to raise it,) was found 
on the fourth step, which led down to the 
vaults; and it seemed perfeetly certain, that 
no human hand had done this. 

As yet, no one has satisfactorily accounted 
for the Barbadoes or the Haunton wonder. 


PIANO-FORTE MAKING. 

Czrrain of the industrious classes are apt, 
without consideration, to grumble and mur- 
mur at the luxuries of the wealthy, which, 
in reality, are the means that find bread, 
and employment for thousands. Amongst 
expensive luxuries—which may now, in- 
deed, considering the universal cultivation of 
music, be ranked as necessaries—piano-fortes 
cannot fail to be enumerated ; and the fact 
that Broadwood alone makes, on an average, 
700 per week (!)—as one of his workmen in- 
formed a member of the writer’s family—will 
prove the astonishing number of various arti- 
sans which this branch of business: only 
employs and supports. But. it will be na- 
turally asked, how does he find a sale for so 
many? The answer of Mr. B. to this ques- 
tion, when proposed by a friend, who went 
to his warehouse to try a piano-forte, was— 
“Tt is not by the sale of my instruments 
that I find the business answer, so much as 
by their hire: old and new are equally pro- 
fitable in this respect; and, in truth, had I 
my choice, I would prefer letting my piano- 
fortes to selling them.” 


Great Marlow, Bucks. M. L. B. 


ESCAPE FROM TORTURE. 

Szverat soldiers of Montgomery’s Highland 
regiment were taken prisoners by the Ameri- 
can Indians. Allan Macpherson, one of 
them, witnessed the miserable fate of his 
comrades, who had been tortured to death 
by the Indians ; and seeing them preparing 
to commence the same operations upon him- 
self, made signs that he had something to 
communicate. An interpreter was brought ; 
and Macpherson told them, that if his life 
was spared for a few minutes, he. would dis- 
close the secret of an extraordinary medicine, 
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which, if applied to the skin, would cause it 
to resist the strongest blow of a tomahawk, 
or sword; and that if they would it him 
to go into the woods, with a guar, to collect 
the plants proper for this medicine, he would 
prepare it, and allow the experiment to be 
made on his own neck, by the strongest and 
most expert warrior among them. 

This story easily gained upon the super- 
stitious credulity o fhe Indians, and the re- 
quest of the Highlander was complied with. 

Being sent into the woods, he soon re- 
turned with such plants as he chose to pick 
up. Having boiled these herbs, he rubbed 
his neck with ell ig and laying his 
head on a log of wood, desired the strongest 
man among them to strike at his neck with 
his tomahawk, when he would find that he 
could not make the smallest impression! An 
Indian et a blow with all his might, 
cut with such force, that the head flew off to 
the distance of several yards. 

The Indians were fixed in amazement at 
their own credulity, and the address with 
which the prisoner escaped the lingering 
death prepared for him ; but, instead of being 
enraged at the escape of their victim, they 
were so pleased with his ingenuity, that they 
refrained from inflicting further cruelties on 
the remainder of their prisoners. —FeRNANDO. 


MARGARET LAMBRUN. 


Tue husband of Margaret Lambrun having 
died of grief, occasioned by the death of his 
mistress, Mary Queen of Scots, Margaret 
formed the resolution to avenge the death of 
her liusband and mistress upon Queen Eli- 
zabeth. To accomplish her purpose, she 
assumed a man’s habit, and repaired to the 
English Court; but, as she was pushing 
through a crowd, to get near the queen, she 
dropped one of her pistols. This Vem ob- 
served, she was seized and brought before 
Elizabeth, who examined her strictly; when 
Margaret replied, “ Madam, though I appear 
in this habit, ‘I am a woman; I was several 
in the service of Queen Mary, whom 
you have unjustly put to death; you have 
also caused that of my husband, who died of 
ief to see that innocent queen perish so 
iniquitiously. Now, as I had the greatest 
affection for both, I resolved to revenge their 
deaths by killing you. I have made many 
efforts to divert my resolution from this de- 
sign, but in vain. 

é queen heard this avowal with calm- 
ness, and answered: “You are then per- 
suaded, that in this action you have done 
your duty, and satisfied the demands which 
your love for your mistress and your husband 
required from you; but what think you is 
my duty to-you ?” 

Margaret asked, if this question was ‘put 
as a queen, or a judge; and on her majesty 


saying as a queen, “ Then,” said t, 

“your majesty ought to grant me a patdon. 
“ But what assurance can you give me,” 

returned the res “that you will not repeat 


the attempt 

Margaret replied, ““ Madam, a favour which 
sags ee ee, a 
vour ; in so doing, your maj wo 
act against me as a j ie “ud 

The queen was so struck with her beha+ 
viour, that she gave her a pardon, and a safe 
conduct out of fhe kingdom.”—Fernanpo. 





Fine Arts. 


POMPEII. ' 
ere nerche June, ye an excavation . mr 
made at Pompeii, in the presence of the 
_ and Queen of Naples, which was one 
of the most successful ever remembered, on 
account of the abundance and quality of the 
objects discovered. The spot pm for the 
operation was a mansion, in which there had 
been previously discovered a very beautiful 
fountain in Mosaic, bordered with shell-work, 
and nearly similar to another that had been 
found in a conti house. From the 
midst of the basin rose a small column of 
marble, on which was placed a genius of 
bronze, holding in its left hand a bird, with 
its wings expanded, from the beak of which 
the water issued, and then fell back into the 
basin. A theatrical mask, also of marble, 
imbedded in the bottom of the niche, poured 
forth in its turn another stream of water. 
Before one of the feet of the fountain was a 
little bronze statue, in u sitting posture, with 
— in ii left hand, and a cap on its 

: apparently representing a Phrygi 
shepherd, plothed in a short Sais, ani rr 
dently no connexion with the place where it 
was found. On the marble pedestal there 
was a beautiful piece of sculpture, represent- 
ing a child, half naked, lying asleep, grasping 
in one of its hands a little basket, and ou one 
side of it a vase overturned ; its clothes were 
of a peculiar make. Before the other foot of 


stove, with its trevet, of rusty iron, surmount- 
ed by some fragments of bronze vases. In 
the two chambers, situated on the sides of 
prt were discovered a — number vl 
other interesting objects—the principal o 
which were, two stron mater Bs of Pia, a 
small silver coin, a number of elegant bronze 
vases, and a very beautiful candelabrum, of 
the same material. . 
The king gave orders on the spot, that the 
fountain should be restored to the same state 
in which it had been found ; that the whole 
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of the shell-work, which had been detached 
from the border, and half fallen down among 
the rubbish, should be replaced; that the 
bronze statues with which it was ornamented 
should be transported to the Royal Bourbon 
Museum, and that their place should be sup- 
plied by casts of baked earth; and that the 
partitions, on which were the paintings, as 
well as the fountain, should be defended by a 
roof, to save them from the chance “ da- 


mage 
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THE ALLIGATOR. 

idged ‘evenson's Tw Years’ Residenci 
ten = South row | 3 4 
Tux river of Guayaquil and the creeks that 

empty themselves into it, abound with alli 
tors, /agartos, or caimanes, so much so, that 
on the banks where they lie basking in the 
sun they appear like logs of wood thrown up 
by the tide, and are so unapprehensive of 
danger, that a canoe or boat may pass very 
near to them without their being disturbed ; 
when basking in this manner they keep 
their enormous mouths open, and owing to 
the colour of the fleshy substance on the 
inside of the lower jaw, as well as to a musky 
scent which accompanies their breath, great 
numbers of flies are allured to enter the 
mouth, the upper jaw of which, when a suffi- 
cient number are collected, suddenly falls 
down, and the deluded insects are swallowed. 
The alliga’ animal ; the 





tor is an ovi! 
female deposits her eggs in the sand, laying 
in the course of one or two days from eighty 
to a hundred; they are much laaportien 
those of a goose, much thicker ; they are 
covered with a very tenacious, white mem- 
brane, and are often eaten by the Indians, 
who when they take them first, open a small 
hole in the larger end, and place the egg in 
the sand with the hole downward; by this 
means a peculiarly disagreeable musky taste 
is destroyed ; they afterwards cook them in 
the same manner as other . Mr. Ste- 
venson has tasted them, and found erate 
disagreeable, except their being very tough. 
After depositing “ eggs, the Tinde pm 
them with sand, and mn rolls herself over 
them, and continues rolling to the water 
side, as if to prevent the spot being found 
vinta she has left her deposit; Be gf on 

igilant gallinasos are on the alert 
at this som and when they have found the 
nest, the whole of them. The people 
who live near the sides of the river train 
their dogs to search for the , a8 well as 


pat: Se mma thus ds are 
annually broken. 


When instinct informs the alligator that 
the time of ovation is completed, both the 
male and female go to the nest, and if undis- 
turbed, the female immediately uncovers the 
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eggs, and carefully breaks them; the young 
brood. begin to: run about, and the watch! 
gallinasos prey upon them, while the male 
alligator, who appears to have come for no 
other purpose, devours all that he possibly 
can; those that can mount on the neck and 
back of the female are safe, unless the 
happen to fall off, or cannot swim, in whic 
cases she devours them. 

Mr. Stevenson has frequently seen the 
lagartos eighteen or twenty feet long. The 
feed principally on fish, which they cate 
in the rivers, and are known sometimes to 
go in a company of ten or twelve to the 
mouths of the small rivers and creeks, where 
two or three ascend while the tide is high, 
leaving the rest at the mouth; when the 
tide has fallen, one party besets the mouth 
of the creek, while the other swims down 
the stream, flapping their tails, and driving 
the fish into the very jaws of their devourers, 
which catch them, and lift their heads out 
of the water to swallow them. 

When these voracious creatures cannot 
procure a sufficient quantity of fish to satisfy 
their hunger, they betake themselves to the 
savanas, where destroy the calves and 
foals, lurking about during the day, and 
seizing their prey when asleep at night, 
which they drag to the water side, and there 
devour it. The cattle and the dogs appear 
sensible of their danger when they go to the 
rivers to drink, and will howl and bark until 
they have attracted the attention of the 
lagartos at one place, and then drop back 
and run to another, where they drink in a 
hurry, and ii i leave the water 
side; otherwise, as has been the case, an 
alligator would seize on them by the nose, 
drag them under the water, and drown and 
eat them. 

When the lagarto has once tasted the 
flesh of animals it will almost abandon the 
fish, and reside principally ashore. . Mr. 
Stevenson crossed the large plain of Babaoyo, 
where he saw a living one, buried, except 
the head, in the clay, beside the remains of 
several dead ones. On inquiring how they 
came there, the montubios, a name given 
here to the peasantry, told me, that when the 
rains fall in the mountains great part of this 
savana is inundated, at which time the 
Jagartos prowl about in search of the cattle 
remaining on the small islands that are 
then formed; and when the waters retire 
they are left imbedded in the clay, till the 
ensuing rains set them at liberty; they feed 
on flies in the way already ibed, and 
can exist in this manner for six or seven 
months. When found in this state the 
natives always kill them; sometimes. by 
piercing them with lances between the fore 
leg and the body, the only visible part in 
which they are vulnerable; if they be not 
prepared with a lance, they collect wood and 
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kindie a fire as near to the mouth of the 
lagarto as they dare venture, and barn him 
to death. 

These animals will sometimes seize human 
beings when bathing, and even take children 
from the shores; after having succeeded 
once or twice they will venture to take men 
or women from the balsas, if they can sur- 
prise them when asleep; but they are re- 
markably timid, and any noise will drive 
them from their purpose. They have also 
been known to swim alongside a small canoe, 
and to suddenly place one of their paws on 
the edge and upset it, when they immediately 
seize the unwary victim. Whenever it is 
known that a cebado, one that has“devoured 
either a human being or cattle, is in the 
neighbourhood, all the people join in the 
common cause to destroy it; this they often 
effect by means of a noose of strong hide 
rope, baited with some animal food; when 
the lagarto seizes the bait its upper jaw 
becomes entangled with the rope, and the 
people immediately attack it with their 
lances, and generally kill it. 

The natives sometimes divert themselves 
in catching the lagartos alive; they employ 
two methods, equally terrific and dangerous 
to a spectator, at first sight: both of these 
were exhibited to Count Ruis, when we were 
at Babaoyo, on our way to Quito. A man 
takes in his right hand a truncheon, ealled a 
tolete : this is of hard wood, about two feet 
long, having a ball formed at each end, into 
which are fastened two iron harpoons, and 
to the middie of this truncheon a platted 
thong is fastened. The man takes this in 
his hand, plunges into the river, and holds 
it horizontally‘on the surface of the water, 
grasping a dead fowl with the same hand, 
and swimming with the other: he places 
himself in a right line with the lagarto, 
which is almost sure to dart at the fowl; 
when this happens the truncheon is placed 
in a vertical position, and at the moment 
that the jaw of the lagarto is thrown up, the 
tolete is thrust into the mouth, so that when 
the jaw falls down again the two harpoons 
become fixed, and the animal is dragged to 
the shore by the cord fastened to the tolete. 
When on shore the appearance of the lagarto 
is really most horrible; his enormous jaw 
propped up by the tolete, showing his large, 
sharp teeth; his eyes projecting almost out 
of his head ; the pale red colour of the fleshy 
substance on his under jaw, as well ag that 
of the roof of the mouth; the impenetrable 
armour of scales which covers the body, with 
the huge paws and tail, all contribute to 


render the spectacle appalling; and although 
one is perfectly aware that in its present 
state it is harmless, yet it is almost impos- 
sible to look on it without feeling what fear 
is. The natives now surround the lagarto 
and bait it like a bull ; holding before it any 


thing that is ted, at which it rons, when the 
man on one side and avoids being 
struck by it, while the ariimal continues to 
ran forward in a ight line, till checked 
— thong whieh is fastened to the tolete. 
hen tired of teazing the poor brute, they 
kill it by thrusting a lance down its throat, 
or under the fore leg into its body; unless by 
accident it be i on its oe eae it 
may be pierced in part ’ 
which is soft and Scilly geauteated. — 
The other method is, by taking a fow! in 
one hand, and a sharp, strong knife in the 
other; the man swims till he is directly 
opposite to the alligater, and at the moment 
when it springs at the fowl the man dives 
under the water, leaving the fowl on the 
surface ; he then holds up the knife to the 
belly of the animal, and cuts it open, when 
the alligator immediately rolls over on its 
back, and is carried away by the stream. 
The teeth of the alligator are often taken 
from the jaws, and gesgueros, small tinder 
boxes, which are eatried in the 
pocket for the purpose of lighting cigars, 
are made from them; they are beautifully 
white and equal to the finest ivory; some 
are four inches long, and most delicately 
carved, and mounited with gold or silver. 


THE NOSTOCH. 

Tars curious plant was formerly thought b 
some to be a Taatitous d ifn fron the 
clouds, when they touched the hills; others 
have supposed it to be the remains of a 
fallen star, or of a will-o’-the-wisp ; or that it 
was a frozen frog’; or disgorged by the heron: 
in short, there have always been some won- 
derful or superstitious ideas attached to it. 

Botanists describe the plant as a sort of 
membraneous moss, of an irregular body—a 
little transparent, and of a pale-green colour. 
It trembles when touched, and is easily 
broken. It can only be seen after it has 
rained; when it is found in several ae 
but chiefly in uncultivated ground, and 
alongside sandy roads. It is formed almost 
in a moment; for, when insummer, walking 
in a garden, not the least trace of it is seen ; 
on a sudden, a storm of rain falls, and in an 
hour after, in the same spot, the whole: walk 
will appear covered with numbers of the 
plants. The heat, or a high wind, causes the 
water to evaporate from the plant in a short 
time; and then it contracts, shrinks, and 
loses its transparency and colour. Accord- 
ing to Dillenius, when young, it is small and 
globular, or like little scales; but its growth 
is very rapid, and its existence short. It is 
not certain that it revives after being’ shri- 
velled and blackened by dry weather. 


P. T. W. 
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HATS. 
(inthe head, chigly from the reign af Hoary PILL 
d i C1 m re g) en ° 
vielguedtcesy 
Tue word hat seems to be derived from the 
Saxon Dae, German Aatt, ¢. e..a cover for 
the head; the modern term is used in dis- 
tinction from a bonnet or cap, but anciently 
even a helmet was so denominated, as in the 
romance of Kyng Alesaunde : 
“ Of sum weore the brayn outspat; 
All under theo irenhat.” ~ 
“ The hat of the Saxons,” says Strutt, “ was, 
I doubt not, made of various materials, but 
by no means seems to be a part of dress uni- 
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and probably it might often be so; but they 
had also felt or woollen hats at this period, 
which their own records testify.” 

Great was the variety of material and 
colour, as well as form, of these ancient 
coverings ; as we read of hats of felt, silk, 
scarlet, &c. Ina poem entitled “ London 
Ly ny,” by Lydgate, mention is made 
of “ fine felt hattes, and a hode;” and in the 
Court of Common Pleas, “there sate’ one 
with a syiken hode.” 

The Marchant in the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer, is described as wearing 

“ On his hed a Flaundrish bever hat.” 
In the Frere’s tale, a gay Yemen had 
“ An hat upon his hed with frenges blake.” 





versally adopted. From its general app 
ance, I have supposed it to have been of 
skins, with the shaggy part turned upwards, 


The Cronycle of Froissart (Pynson’s Edition) 
throws some light upon head dresses durin 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard I 


(Specimens of the time of Richard II.or Henry IV. from Engravings of Froissart’s Chronicle.) 


In cap. 189 of the first volume, mention is 
made of “ hattes of beever and eustrydes 
fethers ;” and, in cap. 348, “ whyte hattes ” 
are curiously recommended. Johan Lyon 
says, “it behoveth that in this towne of 
Gaunte ye renew an old auncyent custome 
that sometime was used in this towne; and 


that ee that ye brynge up agayne the whyte 


Among the Inventory of Effects belongi' 
to Sir John Fastolfe, 1459, is “j hatte of 
bever lynyd withe damaske gilt, girdell, bok- 
kell, and penaunt (pendent), with iiij barrys 
of the same.” And again, “ ij poyntys of a 
hood of skarlot ; j blake rydyng hood sengle ; 
item, ij strawen 8: ) blew hoode of the 
garter; rydyng hoode of blakke felwet ; 
) prikking hat cover’d with blake felwet.” 

In the journal of Beckingtou, secretary to 

® From a paper in the Archwologia, read before 
the Society of Antiquaries, May 19, 1831, from a 
letter by J. A. Repton Esq. F.S.A. : 


Henry VI., 1442, is mentioned a “ scarlet 
hat given as a new year’s gift.” 

About the reign of Henry VII. bonnets 
and caps were much worn, as appears from 
the wood-cuts in the Nuremberg Chronicle.— 
(See next page.) 

_ In the Wardrobe account of Henry VIII., 
we find mentioned, “a hatte of grene vel- 
vette, embrowdered with grene silk lace, and 
lyned with grene sarcenette:” and again, 
“ Item, for making of three cappies of vel- 
vettes, the one yallowe, the other oran 
coloure, and the therd grene, &c. ;” and 
William Som’ar, the king’s fool, “ a cappe 
of grene clothe, fringed with red crule, and’ 
lined with fryse,” &e. 

In 14th Henry VIII., six noblemen had 
“hoods and bonnettes of cloth of gold.” The 
46th Henry VIII. mentions. “ cappes and 
whoddes all of gold.’ “The Bishop of 
Scotland was much marked this day, for 
whensoever he came to the court before this 
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(From the Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493.) 


time, his apparell was sumptuous, his whodde 
was ever velvette or crimosyn ; but 


after the taking of the French feng, he wake 
only blacke let, by which token men 
judged his French harte.” 











i TIL, 
: en ae from the back 


CARDINALS’ HATS, 
Before I proceed to notice hats of a period 
subsequent to the time of Henry vilt., I 
would make some observations on the broad- 


brimmed hats, beginning with those of the: 


Cardinals. In old paintings, the Cardinal’s 
hat is represented as having a very broad 
brim, but. the projection ismuch less in 
sculpture from, the difficulty of execution. 
This is seen in the of Cardinal Beau- 
fort in Winchester Cathedral. That the 


broad-brimmed hat. was. worn by Cardinals, . 


is ntrae by Shakspeare’s Henry VI., 
part 1, 


ey ™ I'll canvass thee in thy ‘broad Cardinal’s 


That the Cardinal’s hats were red, is con- 
firmed by the following quotation from Frois- 
sart’s Chronicle, cap. : © And cryed to 
the cardynelles, and said, ‘ Sirs, advyse yowe 
well, if ye pap. = us a Pope Romayne, we 
be content, or else we woll make your heddes 
reeder than your hattes be.’” 

In. Hall’s Chronicle we have a quaint 
account of the sending a Cardinal’s hat to 
Bishop Fisher. “ It is sayd that the Pope, 
for that he held so manfully with him, and 
stoode so stiffly in his cause, did elect him a 
Cardinal, and sent the Cardinalles hat as far 
as Caleys, but the head it should have stande 
on was as high as London Bridge or ever the 
hat could come to Bishop Fysher, and then 
it was too late, and, therefore, hée neither wore 
it, nor enjoyed his office.” 


QUAKERS’ HATS. 

From the broad-brimmed hat of the Cardi- 
nals let us turn to those of the Quakers, now 
more politely called Friends. 

Barclay, in his A , declares, p. 5165, 
* that it 1s not law 
or’prostrate themselves to any man, or to bow 


the body, or to uncover the head to them.” : 


He complains of the unfriendly treatment of 
the Friends, that “ many of us have been 
sorely beaten and buffeted; yea, and several 
months imprisoned, no other reason but 
because we'could not so satisfie the proud 
unreasonable humours of proud men, as to 


uncover our heads, and bow our bodies. Nor. 


doth our aw practice as standing still, 
though upright, not putting off our hats any 
more than our shoes, the one being the 


covering of our heads, as well: as the other of 


our feet, show so much rudeness, as their 


cannot dow con to our consciences.” 
The fashion which prevails among the 
higher ranks of society, in all ages, will be 


for Christians to kneel: 
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soon imitated by the inferior order; but as 

Pope says, 

“ Worth makes the and want oft the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunello ;” 


the ion is always discovered. 
Ben Sosetn, ‘Act LIL Scene. 4 of the i 


Magnetic Lady, says, 
“ Altho he ha’ got his‘head into a beaver, 
With a huge feather, ’s but a currier’s son.” 


Evelyn, in his “ Tyrannus, or the Mode,” 


hat off to the ga feather, when I found the 
bird to be all this while but a daw; ereptur 

‘Sona, manetres ; for so the asse wore the 
ion’s skin, but never thought of hiding his 
eares,” &c, 


CaPs, 

& note to one of Shakspeare’s plays, 
4 woollen caps were enjomed by act of 
Parliament in the year 1571, the J3th of 
Elizabeth: “ Besides the bills passed into 
acts of this Parliament, there was one which 
I judge not amiss to be taken Notice of: it 
concerned the Queen’s care for employment 


tinuance of ing and wearing woolen 
in behalf of the trade of Cappers; pro- 
vine that all above the age of six years 
(except the nobility and some others) should, 
on Sabbath days and holidays, wear caps of 
Wool, knit and drest in England, upon penalty 
ot The Dllowi he 
ollowing quotations on caps are here 
j es 4 ps 


. “ Well, better wits ha te caps.” * 
Shy Deter wie have worm pain stfu cape 

“ In‘a bowling” in 2 flat cap like is 
neuter 

The Mother Red Cap, represented at this 


present day on a sign post as wearing a hi h 
crowned hat, instead of a cap, ia. probe 
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but with his hat on, which 
put off in this place, but a 
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of Elizabeth 
was of the ear- 
liest E have been able to-collect.is 


that a Dougles, Karl of Morton (1563, 





(Specimen of the tine of Blisabeth, from the Court: 
The following note from Reed’s 


may throw some li ht upon the subject. “ A 
Capatain hat is, I ieve, a hat with a coni- 
cal : 


mentioned by Gascoigne, see Herbes, p. 154, 
“ A Coptankt hat made on a Flemish blocke.”’ 
And again in his Epilogue, p. 216: 
“ With high copt, hats and feathers flaunts a flaunt,”6 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Che Public Journals. 
JULY. 

Ju1y is-a dumb, dteaming, hot, lazy, luxu- 
rious, delightful menth, for those who can do 
as they , and are pleased with what 
they do. The birds are silent; we have no 
more cuckoo, no more nightingale; nature is 
basking in ; the cattle stand in the 
water ; shade is loved, and rest after dinner. 
‘We understand, in July, what the Spaniard 
means by his siesta. book and a sofa in 
the afternoon, near a tree-shaded window, 
With a prospect of another room, seen through 
folding doors, in which the hot sun comes 
peeping between Venetian blinds, is plee- 
sant to one’s supineness, The sensible thing 
is, to lie on your back, gently pillowed ’twixt 
head and shoulders, the head resting on the 
end of the sofa, and so reail—listening at 
intervals to the sound of the foliage, or to 
the passing visit of the bee. The thing, 
more sensible, is to have a.companion who 
loves your hook and yourself, and who reads 
with you, provided you can let her read. I 
must not come, however, to my afternoon, 
before my morning; though July, bei 
lazy, makes. us think of it first. July and 
August are afternoon and evening months; 
May and June are morning months; 
tember and October are day months; the 
rest are night months, for firesides,—unless 
we except April, and that is as you can get 
it. You may experience all the seasons in 
it, and must catch the sunshine as you can, 
betwixt the showers. 

July, however, though a lazy month, is 
not lazy from weakness. If nature reposes, 
it is the repose of affluent power and sove- 
reign beauty. The gardens are in purple, 
and golden, and white splendour (with the 
lily); the trees in thickest exuberance; the 
sky at its bluest; the clouds full, snowy, 
and mountainous. The genial armies of the 
rain are collecting, against the time when 
the hot sun shall be too potent. The dest, 
and at the same time the liveliest of the wild 
flowers—the convolvulus—is lording it in the 
hedges. In the garden, thé nasturtium seems 
a flower born of fire: there is an exquisite 
flavour of something’ in its taste. The daugh- 
tet df Linnwus found out, that sparks’ are’ 
emitted from the nastuttium in warm even- 
ings. - It was a piece of obsérvation fit for 
the daughter of the gréat botanist, and has 
associated: her miemory with one of the most 

le secréts of nature. Female disto- 
veries ought to be in the region of the beau- 
tiful and the sprightly. No disparagement 
to. Miss. Martineau, who unites poetical and 
philosophical feeling to a degree hitherto 
displayed by none of her sex; and whose 
sphere of the useful, being. founded on sym- 
y, contains in it all the elements of .en- 
joyment.— Leigh Hunt, in:the Court Mag. 


THE TURF. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
Colonel Mellish. 

The star of the race-course of modem 
times was the late Colonel Mellish, certainly 
the clevérest man of his day, as regards the 
science and practice of turf. No oné 
could match (3: e. make matches) with him, 
nor could any one excel him in handicapping 
horses in a race. But, indeed, “nihil erat 
quod non tetigit; nihil quod tetigit non orna- 
vit.” He beat Lord Frederick Bentinck in @ 
foot race over Newmarket Heath. He was 
a clever painter, a fine horseman, a brave 
soldier, a scientific farmer, and an exquisite 

. But—as his friends said of him 
—not content with being the second-best. 
man of his day, he would be the first, which 
was fatal to his fortune and his fame. It, 
however, delighted us to see him in public, 
in the meridian of his almost un ed 
popularity, and the impression he made upon 
us remains. We remember even the style of 
his dress, liar for its lightness of hue— 
his neat white hat, white trousers, white silk 
stockings, ay, and we may add, his white 
but ‘handsome, face. There was nothing 
black about him but his’ hair, and his mus- 
tachios which he’ wore by virtue of his’ com- 
mission, and which to Aim were an ornament. 
The like of his style of coming on the race- 
course at Newmarket was never witnessed’ 
there before him, nor since. He drove his’ 
barouche himself, drawn by four beautiful 
white horses, with two out-ridérs’ on matches 
to them, ridden in harness bridles. In his 
rear was a’ saddie-horse leading a 
thorough-bred hack, and at the rubbing- 
post on the heath was another groom—all int’ 
crimson liveries—waiting with a second hack. 
But we marvel when we think of his esta- 
blishment. We remember him with thirty- 
eight race-horses in training; seventéen 
coach-horses, twelve hunters in Leicester- 
shire. four chargers at Brighton, and not a 
few hatks! But the worst is yet to come.’ 
By his’ raci: sculations he’ was a gdifier, 
hiv judyme ant Piling him thro Ae but’ 
whén we hat! heard that he would play to the 
éxtent of 40,000/. at a sitting—yes, he once 
staked that sim on a throw—we were not’ 
surprised that'the domain of Blythe’ passed 
into other hands; and that the once accom- 

ished owner of it became thé tenant of a 

ature g “ The bowl of pleasure,” 
says Jolinson, “ is poisoned os ctioh on 
the cést,” and here it was drunk to the dregs. 
pn glee ended his days, nbt _ 
yerty; for he’ ired a competency with his’ 
Ind but in oor hoes waned sight of 
the mansion that had been the pride of his’ 


ancéstors' and himisdlf. As, however, the’ 
wind i8 tempered to the shorn lamb, Colonel’ 
Mellish’ was not without consolation. . He 
uéver wronged any one but himself; and, as- 
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aft owfier of race-horses, and a bettor; his in the forest 


charaeter was without spot. 
The late Duke of York 

Was equally devoted to the turf; and, in 
1816, we find his Royal Highness a winner 
of the Derby, with Prince Leopold ; and, in 
1822, with Moses; the former bred by Lord 
Durham, ‘the latter by himself. His racing 
career may be said to have commenced at 
Ascot, where he established the Oatlands 
stakes, which at one period were more than 
equal in value to the Derby, being a hundred 
guineas subscription. Indeed, we have reason 
to believe, that when they were won by his 
late meieay's Baronet—beating eighteen of 
the pi orses in England, his own 
amongst the lot—there was more money 
pace 1G than had ever been before, except- 
ing on two occasions. His Majesty won 
17,0002. by the race, and would have won 
still more had y been the winner. We 
wish we could to this trifling sketch a 
long list of his Royal Highness’ winitings 4 
but the Duke of York was on the turf, w 
the Duke of York was everywhere — 
humoured, unsuspecting, and confiding ; 
qualifications, however creditable to human 
nature, ill fitted for a race-course. It is 
therefore scarcely necessary to say, that his 
Royal Highness was no winner by his horses, 
Dor in by anything else; and we much 
fear that his heavy speculations on the turf 
were among the chief causes of those pecu- 
niary embarrassments which disturbed the 
latter years of one inst whose high and 
chivalrous feelings of honour and integrity 
no human creature that knew anything of 
him ever breathed a whisper. In 1825, we 
find the Duke with sixteen horses to his 
name; and, with the exception of two, 
a@ most sorry lot; but previously to that 
period he had incurred severe loss by perse- 
vering in breeding from Aladdin and Giles. 

e stud usually ran in Mr. Greville’s name; 
were trained by Butler, of Newmarket, now 
deceased ; ant chiefly ridcen by Goodison, 
who did the best he could for them, 

Epsom Races. 


Epsom ranks first after Newmarket. It 
is sufficient, perhaps, to state, that there 
were no less one hundred and’ fourteen 
colts entered for the last Derby stakes, and 
ninety-seven fillies for the Oaks—their owners 
paying ‘fifty sovereigns each for those that 
Started, and twenty-five for those that did 
not. There are, likewise, a gold cup, and 
several other stakes, as well as three plates. 
Independently of seeing him rua, amateur 
admirers of the race-horse have here a fine 
opportunity of studying him’ in’ the highest 
State of perfection. We allude to the 
place called the Warren, in which the Derby 
and Oaks horses are saddled and mounted. 
It is'a small, but picturesque bit of ground, 
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up in aline at the starting-place, with the 
picked jockeys of all England on their backs, 
and on the simple fact of which’ nay prove 
the perhaps a million: sterling depends. 
“ No, no”—cries one j 
horse tumed his tail to the others, 
just as the word “Go” was given “ "Tis 
sufficient: ’tis no start: eome back!” roars 
the starter. Some are pulled up in a few 
hundred twice’ as far. But 
Fe ‘that chestnut colt—white jacket and 
lack cap—with thousands depending upor 
him! He is three parts of the way fo Tate 
tenham’s corer before his rider- can restrain 
him. Talk of agonizing moments ! — the 
of death ! what can at all equal these? 
But there are no winnings without losings, 
and it is #ués to' those who have backed him 
out. Who can say, indéed, but that, his 
temper being known, the false start may 
se been spanel a him ? 
owever, they are again at the 

ach ath dees ealnncutngieboaneiies 
well-placed. Observe the'cautious John Day, 
how quietly he manguvres to obtain an in- 
side location for his worthy master His Grace 
of Grafton. Look at neat little Arthur Pavis, 

ing his horse on the néck and sides, and 
admiring himself at the same time. But 
his. breeches: and béots are omy A vag 
Watch Sam Chifney minutely, but first and 
foremost his seat in his saddle 

* Incorpsed ‘and demi-natured 
With the brave beast "— 

and his countenance! °Tis calm, though: 
thoughtful; but he has much to think of. 


mind’s eye. Harry Edwards’ 
are side by side; each heavily backed! to‘ win. 
How they are formed to ride Surely Nafure 
must have @ mould for a jockey,: for- the 
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Che Public Journals. 
JULY. 

Jury isa dumb, dteaming, hot, lazy, luxu- 
rious, delightful month, for those who can do 
as they , and are pleased with what 
they do. The birds are silent; we have no 
more cuckoo; no more nightingale ; nature is 
basking in ; the cattle stand in the 
water ; shade is loved, and rest after dinner, 
‘We understand, in July, what the Spaniard 
means by his stesta. book and a sofa in 
the afternoon, near a tree-shaded window, 
with a of another room, seen through 
folding doors; in which the hot sun comes 
peeping between Venetian blinds, is plea- 
sant to one’s supineness, The sensible thing 
is, to lie on your back, gently pillowed ’twixt 
head and shoulders, the head resting on the 
end of the sofa, and so read—listening at 
intervals to the sound of the foliage, or to 
the passing visit of the bee. The thing, 
more sensible, is to have a.companion who 
loves your hook and yourself, and who reads 
with you, provided you can let her read. I 
must not come, however, to my afternoon, 
before my. morning; though July, bei 
lazy, makes. us think of it first. July and 
August are afternoon and evening months; 
May and June are morning months; Sep- 
tember and October are day months; the 
rest are night months, for firesides,—unless 
we except April, and that is as you can get 
it. You may py all the seasons in 
it, and must catch the sunshine as you can, 
betwixt the showers. 

July, however, though a lazy month, is 
not lazy from weakness. If nature reposes, 
it is the repose of affluent power and sove- 
reign beauty. The gardens are in purple, 
and golden, and white splendour (with the 
lily); the trees in thickest exuberance; the 
sky at its bluest; the clouds full, snowy, 
and mountainous. The genial armies of the 
rain are collecting, against the time when 
the hot sun shail be too potent. The dest, 
and at the same time the liveliest of the wild 
flowers—the convolvulus—is lording it in the 
hedges. In the garden, thé nasturtium seems 
a flower born of fire: there is an exquisite 
niger of something in its taste. The daugh- 
ter 6 
emitted from the nastuftium in warm even- 
ings. - It was a piece of obsérvation fit for 
the daughter of the great botanist, and has 
associated’ her miemory with one of the most 


agreeable secréts of nature. Female dis¢o- 


veries ought to be in the region of the beau- 
tiful and the sprightly. No disparagement 
to Miss. Martineau, who unites poetical and 
philosophical feeling to a degree hitherto 
displayed by notie of her sex; and whose 
sphere of the useful, being. founded on sym- 
y, contains in it all the elements of .en- 
joyment.— Leigh Hunt, in-the Court Mag. 


Linnwus found out, that. spatks’ are’ 


THE TURF. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
Colonel Mellish. 

The star of the race-course of modem 
times was the late Colonel Mellish, certainly 
the clevérest man of his day, as regards the 
science and practice of turf. No oné 
could match (#: e. make matches) with him; 
nor could any one excel him in handicapping 
horses in a race. But, indeed, “nihil erat 
quod non tetigit; nihil quod tetigit non orna- 
vit.’ He beat Lord Frederick Bentinck in a 
foot race over Newmarket Heath. He was 
a clever painter, a fine horseman, a brave 
soldier, a scientific farmer, and an exquisite 
codchman. But—as his friends said of him 
—not content with being the second-best 
man of his day, he would be the first, which 
was fatal to his fortune’ and his fame. It, 
however, delighted us to see him in public, 
in the meridian of his almost unequalled 
popularity, and the impression he made upon 
Us remains. We remember even the style of 
his dress, peculiar for its lightness of hue— 
his neat white hat, white trousérs, white silk 
stockings, ay, and we may add, his white 
but handsome, face. There was nothing 
black about hiny but his’ hair, and: his mus- 
tachios which he’ wore by virtue of his com- 
mission, and which to Aém were an ornament. 
The like of his style of coming on the race- 
course at Newmarket was never witnessed’ 
there before him, nor since. He drove his 
barouche himself, drawn by four beautiful 
white horses, with two out-ridérs on matches 
to them, ridden in harness bridles. In his 
rear was a’ saddle-horse groom,’ leading a 
thorough-bred hack, and at the rubbing- 
post on the heath was another groom—all int’ 
crimson liveries—waiting with a second hack. 
But we marvel when we think of his esta- 
blishment. We remember him with thirty- 
eight race-horses in training; seventéen 
coach-horses, twelve hunters in Leicester- 
shire. four chargers at Brighton, and not a 
few hatks! But the worst is yet to come.’ 
By his' racing spéculations h¢’ was a gainer, 
his’ judgment pulling him through; but’ 
whén we hal heard that he would play to the 
éxtent of 40;000/. at a sitting—yes, he once 
staked that sum on a@ throw—we were not’ 
surprised that'the domain of Blythe’ passed’ 
into other hands ;' and that the once accom- 

ished owner of it became thé tenant of a 

femature grave. “The bowl of pleasure,” 
says Jolinson, “ is poisoned ctioh on 
the cst,” and here it was drunk to the dregs. 
pon ended his days, 1bt 4 Po 
verty,; for he’ acquired a competency with his 
lady, but in a: small housé rithin sight of 
the ras 


Marision that had been the pride of His’ 


ancestors’ and hinisdf. As; however, the 
wind is tempered 


Mellish’ Was not without consolation. - He 
uiéver wronged any one but himself; and, as- 
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af owrfier of race-horses, and a bettor, his 
character was without spot. 

The late Duke of York 
Was equally devoted to the turf; and, in 
1816, we find his Royal Highness 4 winner 


of the Derby, with Prince Leopold ; and, in 


-1822, with Moses; the former bred by Lord 


Durham, ‘the latter by himself. His racing 
career may be said to have commenced at 
Ascot, where he established the Oatlands 
which at one period were more than 
equal in value to the Derby, being a hundred 
guineas subscription. Indeed, we have reason 
to believe, that when they were won by his 
late Maids Baronet—beating eighteen of 
the pi orses in England, his own Escape 
gmonget the lot—there was more money 
depending than had ever been before, except- 
ing on two occasions. His Majesty won 
17,0002. by .the race, and would have won 
still more had been the winner. We 
wish we could add to this trifling sketch a 
long list of his Royal Highness’ winnings j 
but the Duke of York was on the turf, w 
the Duke of York was everywhere — 
humoured, unsuspecting, and confiding ; 
qualifications, however creditable to human 
nature, ill fitted for a race-course. It is 
therefore scarcely necessary to say, that his 
Royal Highness was no winner by his horses, 
nor inleot by anything else; and we much 
fear that his heavy speculations on the turf 
were among the chief causes of those pecu- 
niary embarrassments which disturbed the 
latter yeats of one against whose high and 
chivalrous feelings of honour and integrity 
no human creature that knew anything, of 
him ever breathed a whisper. In 1825, we 
find the Duke with sixteen horses to his 
name; and, with the exception of two, 
@ most sorry lot; but previously to that 
period he had incurred severe loss by perse- 
vering in breeding from Aladdin and Giles. 

e stud usually ran in Mr. Greville’s name; 
were trained by Butler, of Newmarket, now 
deceased ; phe chiefly ridden by Goodison, 
who did the best he could for them. 

Epsom Races. 

Epsom ranks first after Newmarket. It 
is sufficient, perhaps, to state, that there 
were no less than one hund¥ed and’ fourteen 
colts entered for the last Derby stakes, and 
ninety-seven fillies for the Oaks—their owners 
paying ‘fifty sovereigns each for those that 
started, and qr Ne for those that did 
not. Thete are, likewise, a gold cup, and 
several other stakes, a3 well as three plates. 
Independently of seeing him rua, amateur 
admirers of the ee have ane fine 
opportunity of studying him‘ iti ighest 
State of he perfection. We allude tu’ the 
place called the Warren; in which the Derby 
and Oaks horses are saddled and mounted. 
It-is'a small, but picturesque bit of ground, 
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Ee re a ee 
entered by all who choose to pay a shilling. 
To some it is a great treat to see the cele- 
brated Newmarket jockeys, who may be only 
known to them by name. A view of half 
the avitocray of Teaghand «iso, i, even in 
these times, worth a shilling to mary: The 
sporting men, meanwhile, teap much advan- 
tage from their anxious i of the 
horses as they walk round this rutal ¢ireus. 
They can closely observe the condition of 
their favourites; and should anything dissa- 
tisfy them, they have a ehance to hed; 
something before the race ie rn, show 

ring is generally broken 

time the horse are axeemabled in é Warren: 


But what is the sight m the Warren, inte- 
— as it really is—thousands on thou- 
sands 


the starter. Some are pulled up in a few 
hundred yards—others go twice! as far. But 
eee ‘that one wr colt—white jacket and 
ack cap—with thousands depending upon 
him! He is three parts of the ray § Tats 
tenham’s corner before his rider-can restrain 
him. Talk of agonizing moments ! — the 
pangs of death ! what can at all equal these? 
But there are no winnings without losings, 
and it is #u¢s to these who have backed’ him 
out. Who can say, indeed, but that, his 
temper being known, the false start: may 
_ been eipanedl ee him ? 
owever, they are again at the 

and each rider endeayouring to be onee Lad 
well-placed. Observe the cautious John’ Day, 
how quietly he manosuvres to obtain an in- 
side location for his worthy master His Grace 
of Grafton. Look at neat little Arthur Pavis; 
ing his horse on the néck-and sides, and 
admiring himself at the same time. But 
his. breeches’ and béots are omy A ary 
Watch Sam Chifney minutely, but first and 

foremost his seat in his saddle 

* Incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast ’— 

and: his countenance! “’Tis calm, though: 
thoughtful; but he has much to think of. 
He and his confederates’ have thousands on’ 
the race, and he is now ‘it in his 
mind’s eye. Harry Edwards’ Robinson 
are side by side; each heavily backed’ to‘ win. 
How they are formed to ride! Surely Nafure 
must have a mould for a jockey, : for: the 
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of displaying her jewel, the horse !: 

amp oeee he saree er ae i to the 

Sediths potato ee ae ppear 
of | Ww ai 

almost breaking the akin,” Ber if 

of his frame in the 

ining half is full ef vigour; 


him wanting in the e. 


death, and he wants but the grave-clothes to 
complete the picture. Yet we need not 
fear. He is heartwhole and well; but having 


had short notice, has lost fifteen pounds in 


pana All the hues of the rainbow in the 
of the riders and the complexions of 


race, and to observe the places their favourites 
! They are all in a cluster, the 
ing at each other’s horses, for 
in such a crowd. They 
ver, @ little more at their ease; 


arte 
it 
cee 
ee 
Le 

i 

¥g 


E 

: 
dt 

: 


“ I think I can win,” 
ys Robinson to himself, “if I can but 
tinue to live with my horse, for I know 
have: the speed of all here. But I must 
take a strong pull down this hill, for we have 
not been coming over Newmarket flat. Pavis’s 
horse’ is going sweetly, and the Yorkshire- 

t, lying well up. -— where is 


ne ee ie, mene) os and ats 
the blind side of Harry Edwards. C pple 
is here on a dangerous horse, and John 
with a stain of old Prunella.” J¢ is a terrib 
vace! There ate seven in front within the 


i 


=e 


towards stand, with Who has 
won? in each man’s mouth. “ Hurrah !” 
cries one, on the answer being 3 “my 


fortune is made.” Pan? oy “de oil 
says another, pulling up with a ; am 
Yained man! . Scoundrel that I was to risk 
asum! and I haye too much reason to 
I have been deceived. Oh! how shall 
my 


hill, on his coach-box; but he will not be- 
lieve it till twice told. “ Hurrah!” he ex- 
claims, throwing his hat into the air. A 
gipsy hands it to him. It is in the air again, 
and the gipey catches it, and half-a-sovereign 
besides, as hands it to him once more. 
‘“ Heavens bless your honour,” says the dark 
ladye, “ did I not tell your honour you could 
not lose ?” 7 

There are two ings now at Epsom, as 
indeed there te epee half a century 
back, but the October meeting is of minor 
im ce. The grand stand on the course 
is the largest in Europe, and, to give some 
idea of its magnificence, it has been assessed 
to the poor’s rate at 500/. per annum. The 
exact 
us, but la 's bill alone was 5572. Poor 
distressed En H 

Foreign Horse-racing. 

After the example of England, racing is 
making considerable progress in various arta 
of the world. In the East Indies, there are 

lar meetings in the three different Pre- 
sidencies, and there is also the Bengal Joc- 
key Club. In the United States, breedi 
and running horses are advancing with rapi 
strides ; the grand match at New York, 
between Henry and Eclipse, afforded a spe- 
cimen of the immense interest attached to 
similar events. In Germany we find three 
regular places of sport, viz., Gustrow, Dob- 
boran, and New Brandenburg; and the 
Duke of Holstein Augustenburg has esta- 
blished a very ising one in his country. 
His Serene Highness, and his brother, 
Prince Frederick, have each a large stud of 
horses, from blood imported from England ; 
and amongst the conspicuous German sports- 
men, who have racing establishments, 
under the care of English training grooms, 
are, Counts Hahn, Plessen, Bassewitz, (two,) 
Moltke, and Voss; Barons de Biel, Herte- 
feldt, and Hamerstein. The Duke of Lucca 
has a stud; and the stables at Marlia 
have been rebuilt in a style of grandeur 
equal to the ducal . At Naples, racing 
has been establi » and is flourishing. 
Eleven -bred horses’ were late! 
shipped at Dover, on their road to that capi- 


tal, and which were to be eighty days on 
their joumney, after landing ot Calsie. Prince 
Butera’s breeding-stud, on the southern coast 


co in these parts: it was 
founded by a son of Haphazard, from a few. 
English mares, and his highness is one of 


racing. In 
blood; and Count Woronzow and others 
have taken some good blood-stock to Russia. 
In Austria, four ng ey subscribe to our 

ing Calendar; in Hungary, eight; in 
Prussia, two. France makes way lithe prto- 
gtess in racing ; it does not suit the taste of 


nse of its erection is not known to 


ssh 
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But, of all wonders, who would mark. 


racing in good form in Van Diemen’s 
toad? There, however, it is: we perceive 


have three da 


ways : it turns fer inter alia, as pretty an 

Annual, whether we look tas Lag. Aiton 4 
as any one could have 

Son 6 Place of tony Sante ln suaing— 

though the engraving, to be sure, may be 

accounted for ! 
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323 
ieee 
seattle 
DFE 
Pers peel 

ary 


nllen mi nae = 
He brooded o’er his future fate, 
While Eve—poor Eve—looked back and wept !|— 
So man, even while his arms 


deems while bow cre hrall 
Or wi ’s t! 
TThe last, the dearest loved of all 


As for those days of old; 
For long 26 remembered hours, when first 
Love on her dawning senses burst— 
For all the wild impassioned truth 
That blest the visions of her youth! 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton—in the Court Magazine. 


Pew Books. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. 
[We quote ve A another extract from this 
entertaining work :]— 

Munk's Disastrous Voyage. 

In the year 1619, an able navigator named 
Jens Munk was sent out on a voyage. of 
discovery towards, the north-west coast of 
America, by Christian IV., king. of Den- 





Sailing from Elsineur on the 18th 
of May, he succeeded in 


B I through the it miter 
Ber n passing 

leaving Cape Farewell to enter the bay, he 
confered upon them the name of Fretum 
eee in soot ey baa to A= As of 


he must winter. The ins ena ts oe 


On the 27th of November, they were sur- 

| rong by the phenomenon of three distinct 

ich in the heavens. On 

in saw tw 

creaiy ¢ ditinct On the ei of Desens ber 

an eclipse of the moon. also 

veal be tran: t circle round the Tey and 

what they fancied a cross within it, 

quartering that satellite. These parti 

ces were , according to the 

spirit of those days, as omens of no future 

fortune. The frost froze up 

eir beer, brandy and wine, so that the 
casks burst. The liberal use of spiri 


liquors, which, in high latitudes, are doubly 
iicious, was \pen productive of disease. 
eir bread an provisions as 


bad brought from} 7 Bw _ 

in the in; the scurvy 
rece them a miserable condition, 
they were le to or capture any of 
the multitudes of wild fowl which flocked to 


Death = committed tful ray 
amo em. They were as chil- 
dren and died in great numbers. In May, 


ions were entirely consum 
and then famine aided disease in the work 
of death. Never was the waste of life in 
such a situation so terrible. Summer 
nearly arrived, but not to ing | h 
consolation to those who had liv ed fron 
the dark and dreary winter, but to show 
survivors the extent of the havoc death had 
made among them. Munk was among the 
living, but so weak as to be unable toi 
a hope of recovery.. In despair, and 
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‘the fate which 
food. “opla at ce by mo 


his com 
a sength engugh 4 cra out 


foe away zi: they were for- 
they dese a. ol ae some rogts, which 


appened to be anti-s op ape he 

themselyes better. 1 bg Sam 
e They 

peck ee ar ee 


,» and they proceeded to shoot 
birds and ia In Fag : 


way they reco- 
vered their strength. ‘The two vessels lay in 
a revothy state, but crewless and untenant- 


must ~ol mah their sensations! They 
nevertheless took resolution from despair. 
They made the smaller vessel ready for sea, 
what stores they had a Scout for, 
me e larger, and a crew of three hands 
ps8) in @ ship to navigate her in a 
perilous voyage, which had sailed from home 
with a complement of sixteen. They suc- 
eded in repassin ae s Straits, endur- 
Their passage was 
Ae and night they were necessi- 
labour until the vessel was almost 
wel abandoned to her own course. Never- 
succeeded in making a port iv 
Non ay, on A a of September. The 
eo Nek lr 
Maes in 
pat x eal the annals of 
the early northern navigation present to the 
pitying teader. No fiction hag ever painted 
pcm so horrible as the gradual death of 
aie ng in such a situation, before 
the eyes of three yy Adega whose constitu- 
tional strength kept them alive, the witnesses 
of misery, bd the sight of which death must 
have been far preferable. ‘Fhe escape of the 
survivors and subsequent navigation to Europe, 
amid ice and storms, is one of the most ex- 
raord: circumstances on record. 
_ Upon reaching Drone the whole nation 


was universal, Bh ges 
pat re comes their minds, and 


yy the hardships they had sus- 
tained. tthe ha was a on foot for 
another expedition, arising out of the interest 


: imple, t 


a permis rythin these satires ate: men Le 
: Eve was r sai 
Munk, not Sinepyed by his rungs 
offered his services n to command 
new ship, and out the north- flan 
He attended at court to take his 
ee Christian 1V., and the misfortunes 
of his former enterprise coming upon the 
o*; the kin; afmanished him to be more 
= than had been on his former 
yage, conveying to the brave seaman b 
os the loss of the lives whic 
taken place was ascribable to their 
commander. The soul of the blunt navi 
gator was stung by thie unmerited reproof. 
e was not the courtier who licks the hand 
that deals the ungenerous blow. Munk made 
a reply such as the ear of royalty was not 
accustomed to hear from the syco ts that 
generally address it. The king, possessing 
no sense of the di ‘fad and decency which 
become a crowned struck the anlprior, 
who could not return the blow. The 
ness of the indignity pierced Munk to the 
heart. He who spirit enough not to 
bear an insult in words, even froma monarch, 
who had borne hardships beyond parallel in 


what his profession, could not survive the disgrace 


of a blow from a quarter where non-resent- 
ment was an act of duty, and the aspersion 
remained on the ungenerous hand that dealt, 
rather than on him who received it. Munk 
in a few days died of a broken heart. There 
is another statement extant, respecting the 
end of this navigator, but no authority i is given 
for it, and the present is the account most 
generally believed to be authentic. 

[We need scarcely add our note of com- 
mendation to these interesting volumes: 
hundreds of our readers may remember the 
intensity with which they enjoyed such narra- 
tives as the above in their rea of schooldam. 
We have a recollection of some score of nar- 
atives in sixpeany pamphlets, which were 
nearly as popular as the Arabian Nights, in 
the circle of our youth. Mr. Redding has 
pruned and condensed such authorities, with 
saving of time and addition of interest. His 
volumes have also the embellishment of some 
prettily executed vignettes. ] 


Potes of a Reaver. | 


THE SHOOTING STAR. 


“ ameitent a ! thou say’st tna rey dom 


Obeys some star’s he ares 
Y¥ fair child : ee Late gloom 
Vella from our 





alt elds some mnantel breathes his last, 
Be star shoots downward from its sphere ; 
"s latest hours were past 
Ti P jovial friends and festive cheer: 
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_ All reckless sped his summoned sprite 
» “See! 


. His ivfant breath to Heaven 


While flushed in evening sleep he lay— 
et another fleeting light ? 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !”" 
My child, how pure, how bright its beam | 
here sank a maiden and fair; 

This morn a each wishful dream, 

Each constant sigh, each hour of care ; 
This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 

She crossed her father’s doors to-day— 
«See! yet another passing light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away |” 
Just then, a high and mighty lord, 

in gold and pu 


oe Ion ge 


And left a princely mother weeping : 
ite 


~ Courtier, and slave, and 


Were gutheriug rougd their future prey— 
“See! another meteor li 
ich shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 


ng light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !”” 


’ My child, the blessi f the 
Wing'd heavenwit youleet Neeting soul ; 


Distress but o—- from other’s store, 
From his she reaped a ple 
From far and near, this very night, 
Towards his doors the houseless stray— 
et another fajling light 
Which shoots, and ts, and fades away !” 
That star control’d a monarch’s fate | 
Go! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling ; 
And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling: 
For didst thou shine all coldly bright 
Iu useless grandeur, men would say, 
*Tis but a passing meteor-light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away ! 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 





HINT FOR A DRAMA. 
Tue following story has nothing that is v 
new or Wey tasted, though would a 
make a bad piece at the Aa always 
supposing that Miss Kelly or Mrs. Yates 
be got for the heroine.. The substance 
of it is this: An old German, who has expe- 
Tienced misfortunes and griefs in early life, 
collects together the remains of a shattered 
fortune, and retires with an only daughter, 
then a child, to a little villa near Belgirate, 
where he takes the precaution to become a 
domiciled subject of Piedmont, lodging in 
the public archives the certificates of his 
magriage and of the baptism of his child. He 
passes his time betwixt the care of his daugh- 
ter, his orchards and gardens: the young 
lady retains all the freshness of complexion 
und a mixture of the enthusiastic and myste- 
Tious sentimentalism of her native country ; 
this, however, is a little warmed and improved 
by the moré genial sun of Italy. The father 


appears occasionally oppressed by some con- 
cealed grief, and is soothed by her native 
songs. When she attains the important age 
of Fifteen, her father is desirous that her 
manners should receive that polish which is 
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pe 
gitl—educated in the most perfect simplici 
and ignorance of life, without having acqui 
any of that tact which enables women to 


distinguish the good from the bad, the true 
from the counterfeit—is taken every winter 


gambler, and strongly rise ng 


with the peauty of her fair German 
, aD the fides 


spti 
4 their villa. The Count, having laid his 
Pp Per uM 
in her walks, pensively ruminating on the 
events of the winter and the Count, meetg 
her lover. The seduction commences: the 
matter, however, is easily accomplished by 
one so eminently skilled; on the one side 
was consummate villany, on the. qther no- 
thing but confidence, ignorance, and inno- 
cence. She determines to confide her hopes 
and griefs to her father, who, instantly’on 
hearing her name the Count, stops her 
harshly, At once he becomes in her mind 
a tyrant ‘instead of a father,—the Count 
prevails, and Judith flies with him, under 
the idea that she is going to her wedding. 
With her she takes a casket, containing her 
mother’s jewels and some papers whicly she 
had been told related to herself. She leaves 
a letter for her father, who, discovering that 
she had carried away the casket with the 
letters, exclaims in the presence of a friend 
that she had utterly ruined them both; the 
friend pursues, the fugitives are arrested, the 
papers in lee? it is discovered A the 
aughter is illegitimate, an t a 
certificate of marriage has been deposited by 
the old German, in order to establish the 
status of his beloved daughter. He ig im- 
prisoned, tried, and convicted of falsify; 
a public document, and condemned to death; 
but, in consequence of the extenuating cir: 
cumstances of the case, s off with twenty 
years.of carcere duro, and dies broken-hearted 
at the end of the first two months: the 
daughter dies in a madhouse at Turin. The 
Count, who ae falsified a ee docu- 
ment, escapes with a or ¢two’s imprison. 
ment, and, being ‘ek laste again on the 
public, ny a re anes tered yar his 
career in 1826 by be: iw for robbi 
the mail.— Foreign Quarterly Revie. mes 
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Che Gatherer. 


eet a .— The wa hast: is a contrac- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon 
written Joverd, and last) i ra from Alaf, 
bread, (hence our word “ ) 
su) ipply, ive it ;—the word, therefore, im- 
ples, the cabo ver of bread. Upon tick, which 
=_— means to go upon credit, may be ex- 
lained.' The word tick is a diminutive of 
Fcket, 2 a check.’ Decker, in his Gull’s Horn- 
book, 1609, speaking of the gallants who 
ers ag go by water'to the playhouse at 
e, ce No matter, upon landing, 


whether or no; you may 
swim in twenty oftheir Bata over the river 


Fives ” from “both eared”—that 
is, stunned at both ears. “B ” he 
contends, is luced from “ bear riches ;” 


“vale,” as bein the farewell given at parting. 
“To seminar” in clay desived from the 


Italian, “ e Opprobrious title 
of “bum Meeg on on the only the 
officers, i wevthing to lackstone, o! 
corruption of gm: bailiffe,” every sheriff's 
ochre wnaliy 4 = into bonds and 
behaviour 
bh Lap dep a i rated W. G. 


~ I. and U—Dr. Hill published, in a . 
wart ition from fie letters 7 and , to 

i purges som Se fee et 
ries oll smear oy yy t 
actor, who frequently them ‘rom 
their stations : shin tha’ tont wirtee 
which, they said, he converted into vurtue ; 
sand mat nga Se ae 
nae sade 3 Cabra vi be me erase 
dice of the said letters. wae atte: 
Ganick rplid inthe folowing epigam 


gfipbaylyr ey 


to vary according to the temperature. _ 
To a Lady, with a pair of Gloves. 


wait the Pepysian Library at Cambridge) —Lite 


stat possalings mock make oa 
our must i 
satel - Date getea since, a French gentle- 
man man visited Dotcaster, and gave it the a) 
lation of “the guinea meeting,”—n 
without the guinea. “There was,” said he, 


“ the for the rooms to héar 
the ome bet. i the guinea for 
my di at the hotel. There was the 


guinea for the stand, for myself; and (Oh ! 
execrable !) the — for the stand for my 
carriage. There was the guinea for — 
vant’s bed, and (Ah! mon Dieu!) ¢en 

neas for my cums for only two nights!” Now, 
we cannot picture to ourselves Monsieur’ at 
Doncaster a second time ; but if his passion 


de for the race should get the better of: his ptu- 


<> we only trust he will not be so infa- 
re robbed again. Indeed, he may assure 
himee f of this, for Doncaster will never -be 
what it has been; nor is it fitting it should 
be.. Neither do we consider it a recom- 
mendation to state the amount of the money 
run for.at the last meeting,—viz. 13,9187. " 
Quarterly Review. 
Wire-drawing.—Queen Elizabeth formed 
a corporation, 7 which she granted various 
exclusive privileges, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the art o mining in England. “She 
also invited many foreigners into England, 
offering them free permission to dig for metal- 
lic ores. Among these foreigners was Christo- 
pher Schultz,a native of Annaberg, in Saxony, 
who was particularly skilled in nding cala- 
miné, and in making brass. He intreduced 
the: method of drawing iron-wire, by means 
of e wed which, before the seventh of 
Ehi reign, had been drawn by the 
strength of men, in the forest of Dean. This 
wire was ae peiacipally, wast in making bird- 
cages, and cards for combing wool. f 
+ llr are a weet | ey? ey the 
er part of the apa the » (sai 
a Benevolence from all 


ho ake te ae to defra the charges of his 
war wih Franc an pontine, | ay 
now 80 completely despotic few 
on to object ; yea p dear gh Alderman 

of London, haa ae Read, had the 
cou! itively to refuse to the sum 
demanded. from him the king's commis- 
sioners, who met at Baynard’s Castle, in 
January, 1545, to receive the, city. contribu- 
tions. For this uence, Henry. forced him 
to serve as a foot soldier with the army in 
Scotland, where he ye ont made, prisoner ; and 


after suffering ees 

to purchase his a 
som.”—See Lord Hocbects . Henry 
VIII. P.T..W. 
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